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The Secretary Says: 


Nearly 45 percent of the wage earners of the 
United States failed to keep pace with the 10.1 
percent rise in the cost of living in the period from 
January 1950 to June 1951. 

It is a reasonable estimate that the amount of 
purchasing power these 20 million Americans lost 
in that year and a half exceeded 3 billion dollars. 

It was largely the unorganized who failed to 
keep pace. And a great many of the 20 million 
were in the white collar field, a field that is still 
more than 85 percent nonunion. 

American trade unions provide machinery by 
which the wages of their members can be adjusted 
to meet economic changes like a rise in prices. 

And the absence of this machinery, or some 
adequate substitute, for so many millions of Ameri- 
cans constitutes a long-range menace for the 
American economy. 

I realize that ultimately the wages of nonunion 
workers tend to follow in pursuit of the standards 
set by the unions. But the time-lag can have 
serious economic consequences, particularly at a 
period when high purchasing power broadly dis- 
tributed is needed to sustain a high level of pro- 
duction and productivity. 

And what significance should this have for the 
American labor movement generally? In my own 
view, it should serve unions as an additional 
motive for rededicating themselves to that mission 
that is summed up in the three words: Organize 
the unorganized. 
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\ U. S. Department of Labor policy aimed 
at retention and improvement of labor stand- 
ards except in unusual and individual cases was 
announced by Secretary of Labor Maurice J 
Tobu 

“Labor legislation which safeguards the health 
and welfare of workers,”’ Secretary Tobin said, 
“is a vital part of the democracy we are defending. 
The application of the policy here recommended 
will go a long way to insure maximum production 
without needless waste of manpower and materials, 
and to maintain a healthy, efficient, and dynamic 


labor foree.”’ 
Issued After Requests 

The Labor Department’s statement, issued in 
response to requests from State labor adminis- 
trators for guidance on national policy, was ap- 
proved by the National Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization’s Committee on Manpower Policy. 
The Labor-Management Committee is made up 
labor and 
management, and the ODM policy committee is 


of top representatives of organized 


composed of the Federal mobilization agencies 
concerned with manpower problems, including 
Defense and Labor Departments and the Defense 
Production Administration. 

Anticipating that requests will be made for re- 
laxing State laws and regulations on hours of work 
on emergency production, the policy statements 
say variations will be necessary ‘only in States 
with relatively high standards which are not 
sufficiently flexible to meet emergency needs.” 
It warned that longer hours tend to increase acci- 
dent frequency, and opposed any relaxation of 
industrial health and safety standards and regula- 
tions. Nor should there be any relaxation relating 
to work by minors under 18, or in the laws es- 
tablishing minimum wages and regulating indus- 
trial homework, it added. 

“Furthermore, efforts which are being made to 
strengthen labor standards need not be abandoned 
because of the defense effort,” the statement said. 


Where necessary to provide flexibility in emer- 


Tobin Announces High Labor Standards as National Policy 


gencies, the policy statement said, States should 
consider standby legislation authorizing the State 
labor department to take care of production 
bottlenecks under specific standards. Such stand- 
ards recommended by the statement include: 

“Industry -wide exemptions should be avoided. 
Requests for exemption should be granted only 
upon a clear demonstration of need for critical 
defense production, after investigation of the facts 
and only for a specified time, with provision for 
periodic review by the State labor department for 
purpose of termination or renewal. Before a request 
is granted, employers should be urged to consider 
alternate methods of operation that might elimi- 
nate the need for relaxation of standards. Addi- 
tional shifts are to be preferred to the lengthening 
of hours of work. 


Third Shift for Women Discouraged 

“At this stage of the emergency the employment 
of women on the third shift does not appear 
necessary, and, in view of their family responsi- 
bilities, their employment on the third shift or 
on 7 days a week should be discouraged. In some 
instances, it may be possible to condition relaxa- 
tion of standards upon the provision of additional 
employee safeguards such as rest periods, long- 
er lunch periods, and adequate transportation 
facilities. 

“These recommendations are consistent with 
maximum defense production. In the long run, 
employment safeguards increase workers’ pro- 
ductivity. To waive them without clear justifica- 
tion would be short-sighted. 

“Experience in World War II showed that maxi- 
mum production can sustain the health and 
efficiency of the individual worker and strengthen 
his morale. 

“Mobilization authorities agree that the present 
situation, except in unusual and individual cir- 
cumstances, does not require the relaxation of 
existing labor standards. The Government policy 
now is to spread contracts as widely across industry 
as possible and to utilize all available labor that 
can appropriately be drawn into the labor force, 
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rather than to lengthen hours for those at present 
employed. 

‘As manpower reserves decline, however the 
relaxation of some State labor laws or administra- 
tive practices regulating hours of work undoubt- 
edly will be asked for. The extent to which such 
adjustments will be necessary will depend upon 
the emergency conditions that may arise, the 
stringency of the State law regulating working 
conditions and the labor supply available. Varia- 
tions from present law will be necessary only in 
States with relatively high standards which are not 
sufficiently flexible to meet emergency needs. 
Where existing standards are low, no relaxation 
should be contemplated. 


Reserve Labor Pools 

“Tn planning for expanded production, certain 
population groups form the major reserve pool of 
labor. It is recognized that an all-out production 
program will depend in large measure on recruits 
from among the 36 million women and girls over 16 
not now in the labor force. Whether or not women 
can be drawn into employment in sufficient num- 
bers to meet the need will depend to a considerable 
extent on the conditions of employment offered 
them. The great bulk of these women are married, 
many have families. Employment outside the home 
will multiply their responsibilities. Continued ob- 
servance of essential standards in State labor laws 
governing women’s employment is therefore a 
matter of prime importance. Undue lengthening of 
their industrial work schedule will make it difficult 
or impossible for them, as well as for the 8 million 
married women now at work, to carry on efficiently 
their dual job of defense worker and homeworker. 
Fatigue would accumulate, absenteeism and turn- 
over increase, and general efficiency decline. 

“The same situation exists with respect to the 
physically handicapped and older workers. Un- 
duly long hours and other unsatisfactory working 
conditions will impede, rather than encourage, 
their entrance into the labor market at a time when 
all available labor will be needed to further the 
defense.”’ 

Implementing the Labor Department policy, a 
recent Department of Defense directive to the 
Armed Forces calls for the observance of basic labor 


sc 


standards ‘“‘to the maximum extent possible, in 


the effectuation of defense procurement programs, 
A drastic 


lowering of labor standards 


continued over an extended period will tend to 
affect production adversely because of fatigue 
spoilage, inefficient performance, and absenteeism 

“In furtherance of this policy,” the Defensi 
directive states “agencies of the Department ot 
Defense will not initiate applications to Stat 


agencies or officials for suspension or relaxation of 


labor standards.”’ Furthermore, the Departmen: of 
Defense will not “formally or informally” support 
such applications of contractors or suppliers ex: pt 
under specific conditions. These conditions are if 


line with the procedures recommended by (hy 
Secretary of Labor's policy on relaxations. 


Coremakers, Molders Earn 
$1.32 to $2.34 in Foundries 


Average hourly earnings of coremakers and 
molders in 25 leading ferrous foundry areas ranged 
from $1.32 to $2.34 in June 1951, according to a 
study by the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In three-fifths of the areas 
studied, earnings in these occupations averaged 
from $1.75 to $2.00 an hour and in about one- 
fourth of the areas, hourly earnings averaged 
$2.00 or more. 

Wood patternmakers usually had the highest 
earnings among the occupations studied and 
earned, on the average, at least $2.00 in two-thirds 
of the areas. 

Average earnings in ferrous foundries generally 
ranked highest in the Great Lakes region, which 
accounted for nearly half of the employment 
included in the study. Among the important areas 
in the Great Lakes region producing ferrous cast- 
ings are Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukee. 

Between the summer of 1950, the date of the 
Bureau's previous study, and June 1951, average 
earnings typically increased from 5 to 10 percent 
A tenth of the increases amounted to less than 4 
percent, and a slightly larger proportion to more 
than 15 percent. About a fourth of the increases 
ranged from 10 to 15 percent. 

The earnings data are exclusive of premium 
pay for overtime and night work. The study was 
limited to ferrous foundries having 21 or more 
workers; approximately 96,000 were emploved in 
establishments of this size in the 25 areas studied. 
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Employers in the United States have little more 
than tapped the wide range of job skills and work 
experience that thousands of housewives could use 
on a part-time basis in business and industry, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau. 


The Federal ageney, which published the find- 
ings of a 10-city survey on the part-time utilization 
of women workers, said that less than a third of the 
,.385 establishments visited used women regularly 
on part-time schedules although all of them em 
ploved women extensively as full-time workers. 
In the 1,071 establishments which were emploving 
women on short workweeks, the part-timers ac- 
counted for a tenth of the total woman employ- 
ment and were filling SO different occupations. 


Topics Surveyed 


These and other facts about part-time workers 
and the kinds of jobs they have, why emplovers 
hire part-timers, why women want part-time jobs, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of such 
work plans are part of this new study, Part-Time 
Jobs foi Women. The report is based on emplover 
and employee interviews in 10 cities: San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Dallas, Des Moines. Milwaukee, 
Richmond (Va.), Syracuse, New York City, 
(R. 1.), and Worcester (Mass.). 


Establishments covered represented many major 


, 
Proy dence 


industries and services, most of which are im- 
portant employers of women workers. Not  in- 
cluded were manufacturing, agriculture, and such 
fields as domestic service and door-to-door selling. 
Frieda S. Miller, 


Director of the Women’s Bureau, pointed out, “‘is 


“Part-time work,’ Miss 


a long-established practice in many business firms 
and community agencies but, during this period of 
emergency, it becomes increasingly important. It 
can release a great variety of work skills possessed 
by thousands of housewives and retired persons 
who are not available for full-time employment. 
Thus many full-time workers can be drawn into 
more essential or demanding jobs without com- 
pletely disrupting the many business and social 
services which a highly geared community ex- 
pects 

The average part-time worker, the study re- 
vealed, is a married woman over 35 years of age 
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Women in Part-Time Jobs Are Big Potential Labor Reserve 


with some full-time work experience. Most of the 
part-time workers, in fact, are doing the same kind 
of work on shorter schedules that they did as full- 
time employees. Few of the women have young 
children, but family and household responsibilities 
prevent them from working full time. The part- 
time workers interviewed by Women’s Bureau 
representatives stated that they had sought part- 
time jobs for one or more of three reasons: to 
supplement or increase income, to use their skills 
and abilities, to have outside interests. Women 
with technical or professional training were most 
concerned to use their skills and abilities, par- 
ticularly nurses, teachers, and social workers. 
Women whose children were grown or who had no 
children found that part-time work gave them new 
interests, 

Over two-thirds of the employers interviewed 
definitely approved of the practice of employing 
part-time workers, nearly a third were in favor of 
part-time workers but considered them a mixed 
blessing. Only a very few employers found the 
practice entirely unsatisfactory. 

The part-time workers were most numerous in 
department and other retail stores, which together 
accounted for about a third of the total. Other 
chief employers, in order of their numerical im- 
portance, were hospitals, sanitariums, clinics; 
adult education agencies; eating and drinking 
places; and social agencies. 

The part-time schedule most commonly used by 
the establishments surveved was the 20-hour week 
spread over 5 days of 4 hours each. Hospitals 
preferred the 24-hour week of three 8-hour days. 
’ Women workers themselves believed that their 
best helps in locating jobs were friends, relatives, 
former employers and, sometimes, their profes- 
sional or church organization. 

In its conclusion, the report states: 

“The wealth of skills and experience available to 
business and community agencies on a part-time, 
but not a full-time, basis is impressive. If the work 
standards are high enough, part-time work can be 
profitable for employers, employees, and the 
community. In the future, it is possible that part- 
time work will become a more widely accepted 
practice for many enterprises which, so far, have 
hesitated to use it extensively.”’ 










































Five States raised child-labor standards this 
year—at least to some extent. 
A Delaware law required that age certificates 
be obtained for minors of 16 and 17. The former 
law required that employment certificates be 
obtained for minors under 16, while age certificates 
were issued only upon request for minors of 16 and 
17. Now 22 States, the District of Columbia, 


Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, require certificates for 


minors under 18 seeking employment and one other 


State requires them for minors under 17. 
A New 


minimum age standard in that State to include all 


Hampshire act extended the 14-year 


occupations except agriculture and domestic 
service. A California law provided that benefits 
under the workmen’s compensation act for minors 
injured while illegally employed shall be increased 
by 50 percent. This makes 17 States and Puerto 
Rico that provide additional compensation for such 
minors. 

A temporary improvement was made in the Ohio 
child-labor law. In this State, the law providing for 


temporary relaxation of the maximum hours 
provision for women and girls also included an 
18-year minimum age in a considerable number of 
hazardous occupations. This standard, however, is 
until 


September 1, 1953. In addition, in Illinois the 


effective only for the period of the act 


penalties were materially increased for the em- 
ployment of children under 14 in certain types of 
public entertainment. 


School Attendance Laws 

Compulsory-school-attendance provisions, which 
are closely related to the employment of children, 
were strengthened or clarified in six States. This 
includes an amendment in Illinois eliminating the 
conflict between the compulsory-attendance pro- 
visions and the child-labor amendment that went 
into effect June 30, 1947. The minimum school 
term in South Dakota was extended from 8 to 9 
months. In Wisconsin the former exemption from 
school attendance for children living more than 2% 
miles from a school was deleted. ? 

On the other hand, eight bills lowering child- 
labor standards or authorizing emergency relaxa- 
tions were passed. Six of these laws included special 
safeguards under which the lowered standards 
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Five States Raise Child-Labor Standards, Eight Relax Laws 


would be permitted. Four of the acts were desig- 
nated as emergency relaxations and were limited 
to a certain period of time, usually 2 years from the 
date of enactment. 

Under the Indiana and Ohio emergency acts, 
night-work standards for girls 16 and over were 
relaxed. The Indiana act, which is effective until 
March 15, 1953, permitted girls of 16 and 17 to 
work until 9 p. m. instead of 7 p. m. except in 
hazardous occupations. The Ohio act permitted 
girls 16 and 17 to work until 9 p. m. instead of 
6 p. m., and suspended the prohibition of night 
work for girls 18 to 21 between 10 p. m. and 
6 a. m. This set is effective until September 1, 
1953. 

The minimum age for house-to-house street 
trades in Wisconsin was reduced from 13 to 12 
during the period of the Selective Service Act of 
1948 or other compulsory military service law. In 
Utah the minimum age was lowered from 16 to 
14 for employment outside school hours in the 
first processing of agricultural products, and, when 
so designated by the Commissioner of Labor, in 
other nonhazardous industries. This act is effective 
until the end of the national emergency or Feb- 
ruary 15, 1953, whichever occurs first 

Both Florida and Hawaii passed acts permitting 
children of any age to work in motion-pictur 
production, the Hawaii act applying only when the 
children are not legally required to attend school 
Under both acts the commissioner of labor is 
authorized to set standards. 

A North Carolina amendment allows girls of 17 
to work until 10:30 p. m. as ticket takers and 
cashiers in motion-picture theatres 

The remaining act was one in Alaska which sus- 
pended the 8-hour day and 40-hour week for 
minors 16 and 17 for work during school vacations 
and lowered from 18 to 16 the age at which a girl 
may be employed in a restaurant. 

In Iowa and Illinois, however, attempts failed 
to lower the 16-year minimum age for pin boys in 
bowling alleys. The Illinois bill, due to objections 
by labor unions and various citizens’ groups, died 
in the House; the Iowa bill passed both houses 
but was vetoed by the Governor. In Utah the basic 
16-year minimum age, lowered to 12 in March of 
this year, was later restored. 
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Jouhaux First Labor Leader 
To Receive Nobel Peace Prize 
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As French worker delegate, Jouhaux addresses a session of the 
International Labor Conference. 


For the first time in history, the Nobel Peace 
Prize 


7 thre 


was awarded to a labor leader 


195] 


Recipient 
award is 


Leon Jouhaux, veteran 
French trade unionist. 

now 72, 1s president of the non-Com- 
CGT-Force Workers’ 
of France which he founded in 1947 in opposition 
to th CGT) 
Which had fallen into Communist hands. Jouhaux 


Jo tha IX, 


munist Ouvriere Group) 


General Confederation of Labor 


has also been a vice president of the International 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions ICFTU) 


its founding. 


Since 

Born in Paris in 1879 to a working-class family, 
Jouhaux went to work in a match factory at the 
age of 16 and was fired at 21 for organizing a strike. 
Reinstated through the efforts of his union after 


r odd jobs in sugar refineries, fertilizer plants, 





and on the docks, he was elected delegate to the 
CGT in 1906 and became its secretary-general in 
1909. He held this post until 1947 when he formed 
the Force Ouvriere. 

before the outbreak of World War I, 


ix tried unsuccessfully to organize an anti- 


Shortly 
Jouha 


War movement in conjunction with the German 


trade il) 


ons. Still a believer in the cause of world 


December 1951 


after the war, he attended the 1917 trade- 
union conference in Leeds, England, which pointed 


peace 


out the need for international cooperation and legis- 
lation in the field of labor. 
in the creation of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO 

to the First 
1919. 


He was instrumental 


and was the French worker delegate 


Conference, held in Washington in 
He has served on the ILO Governing Body 
from 1919 up to the present except for the war 
period 1941-45 during which he was interned by 
the Vichy government and later sent to a concen- 
tration camp in Germany. 

From 1925 to 1928 Jouhaux was a French dele- 
gate to the League of Nations and is currently 
president of the Economic Council, the French 
Government's advisory body for economic affairs 

Besides signaling the continuous efforts of Jou- 
the 
Prize 


international peace under 


the Nobel 


award also indicates appreciation of the fact that 


haux to promote 


most adverse conditions, Peace 


within the last 100 vears labor has risen to become 
amature and re spected force in the soci ty ol man- 
kind. 


Must Rehire Employees, 

Comply With FLSA, Court Orders 
Under an order by the U. S. District Court at 

Nashville, Tenn., John R. Stephens, proprietor of 

the Stephens Supply Co. of Lawrenceberg, manu- 

tile, pipe, 

mixed concrete, has been directed to offer re-em- 


facturer of concrete blocks, and ready- 
ployment to 12 discharged employees who had 
filed complaints alleging violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. 

The court's order also permanently restrained 
Stephens from violating the minimum wage, over- 
time pay, and record-keeping provisions of the act 

Wm. R. MeComb, Administrator of the U.S 
Labor Department’s Wage and Hour and Publi 
the 


the violat lions, 


Contracts Divisions, whose investigators in 


Nashville regional office uncovered 
pointed out that the act specifically prohibits any 
person from discharging or in any other manner 
discriminating against any employee because such 
employee has filed a complaint or testified in any 
proceeding related to the Wage and Hour Law 

The action was brought in behalf of Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin by his Nashville regional 
attorney. 





Mexican petroleum workers make a complete tour of the Sinclair oil refinery, one of the several big plants they are visiting during their 


training in the United States. 


The mayor of Chester, Pa., later received the group. 


Mexican Oil Workers Study U. $. Methods Under Point IV 


A group of petroleum industry workers from 
Mexico are now in the United States making a 
6-month study of the American oil industry in all 
Its phases 

The first major Latin American group under the 
Point Four program, they are receiving technical 
training in drilling, production, pipeline, and refin- 
ng methods of the petroleum Industry, as well as 
observing labor-management relations and prac- 
tices of trade-union organizations 

Their visit came about as a result of nevotiatlons 
between the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico, after the Sindicato de Trabajadores Pe- 


Mexicana (STPRM 


Mexican Oil Workers Union expressed an interest 


troleos "at lu Republica 
in sending a group to study United States methods 
The union wanted this assistance in order to enable 


them to play a more constructive role in increasing 


6 


the productiveness of the Mexican petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Several months of informal negotiations took 
place, in which the Government of Mexico, the 
Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), the Mexican Oil 
Workers Union, and agencies of the United States 
Government participated. The undertaking was 
finally approved on June 29, and the Office of 
International Labor Affairs of the Department of 
Labor was given the responsibility to carry out the 
project, in cooperation with the Department of 
State 

On August 31, 
Tex., where they were officially weleomed to the 


the group arrived in El Paso, 


United States. After an 8-day orientation period 


at the University of New Mexico, they proceeded 


to Denver, Colo., and attended the convention of 
the Oil Workers International Union (CLO). Two 


members of the group, Sr. Javier Chavez Salazar, 
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iy of International Affairs and Propaganda, terminals, chemical plants, and othes installations 














and Sv. Antonio Montalvo Bando, elected spokes- In Washington they met with Under Secretary 
7 the group, addressed the convention of Labor Michael J. Galvin, Assistant Secretary of 
Scnor Chavez, in his address. said. ‘There are Labor Philip M. Kaiser Dr. Henry G. Bennett 
ql som mall differences between your organization Administrator of Technical ¢ ‘ooperation, Assistant! 
: and ours, as is natural, for territorial reasons. But secretary of State Edward G. Miller, and othe: 
thes ferences are of no consequence inasmuch officials of these agencies, officials of the Depart- 
* : as W seck a common objective to elevate the ment of the Interior, and union r presentatives 
; working class in order to build a stronger country, While PEMEX is paving the salaries of th 
7 to fight communism to the death, and to hold a workers during their absence and = furnishing 
na § wofound faith in God.” transportation within Mexico, the United States 
oa . Senor Montalvo, expressing gratitude for the Government is providing for the group's main- 
training program, stated, .. . “‘when I mention tenance and travel in the United States. In doing 
the name of vour Nation, I do not refer only to so, the Government is carrving out a program to 
your home country, but to the home of democracy share United States technical knowledge with other 
we have admired how your delegates have countries and thus contribute to economic deve lop- 
sustained their opimions and discussed their ment and social well-being 
problems . . . which is something that could not Included in the group are Omar Lopez Caba 
be deseribed by any other word but democracy.” Carlos Humbe rto Flore = San hie ; Antonio 
The group is now in Houston, Tex., and will Montalvo Banda Alfonso Roldan Vargas Carlos 
visit Oklahoma and California. They have already Fournier Villada, Cipriano Gibert Gomez, San- 
visited Rifle, Colo.; St. Louis, Mo.: Chicago, IIL: tiago Madero Goode, Jose Luis Del Alto Ramirez 
Chester, Pa.; Warren, Pa.; New York, N. Y.: Florentino Arenas Olivares, Esteban Domingues 
a Ede water, N. J.: Washington, D. Se and Knox- Tovar, Cesar Simoneen Ort« ral Ra il Santos Cov 
ville, Tenn. They conferred with officials of the Lopez, and Jose Hernandez Hernandez. One of 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress the visitors was unable to remain for the full half- 
of Industrial Organizations. They observed opera- vear tour and returned to Mexico at the end of 
tions in oil refineries, pipeline systems, railroad month. 
ing their 
Under Secretary of Labor Michael J. Galvin (center, right) shu2s hands with the Mexican visitors as he welcomes them to Washington 
Amold L. Zempel, Executive Director of the Department’s Office of International Labor Affairs, which arranged the trip in coopera- 
J tion with the Department of State, is pictured at far left. 
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Tobin Addresses Delegates 
To Labor Legislative Conference 


Labor problems in a defense economy consti- 
tuted the theme of the 18th National Conference 
on Labor Legislation held in Washington on 
December 4, 5, and 6, 1951. 

Some 200 State labor commissioners and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor appointed by their 
Governors at the invitation of the secretary of 
Labor, heard a message from President Truman 
and an address by Secretary Maurice J. Tobin at 
the opening session. The latter discussed various 
national labor policies already issued on hours of 
work, overtime pay, and relaxation of State labor 
laws, and others in process The Secretary pointed 
out that these policies embodying standards long 
accepted by successive national conferences would 
strengthen the hands of State labor administrators 
in maintaining laws W hich had been dey eloped over 
the years and had stood the test of wars, booms, 
and depressions for sustaining production and 
worker morale. 

Other speakers included Robert S. Goodwin, 
Executive Director of the Defense Manpower Ad- 
ministration, Mrs. Mary Norton, Womanpower 
Consultant, Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, and Labor Commissioner James Lee 
Case, of Tennessee, who had represented his fellow 
commissioners at the last International Labor Con- 
ference in Geneva. Respectively they discussed 
anticipated manpower problems for the next year, 
methods of integrating women—the largest poten- 
tial labor reserve into the defense ecohomy, wage- 
price relationships and productivity, and conven- 
tions arfd resolutions adopted by the June ILO 
Conference. 

The Conference broke up into four committees 
Recruitment and Utilization of Manpower, Train- 
ing of Manpower, Industrial Safety and Health, 
Policies for the afternoon 
The last 2 days of 


and National Labor 
and evening of the first day 
the conference were devoted mainly to discus 
sion and adoption of committee reports 

The report of the Committee on Industrial Safety 
and Health urged sper ial attention to the safety 
problems of small businesses. This committee 
report also recommended continuing cooperation 
between State and Federal agencies to prevent the 
waste and confusion of duplicating inspections, and 


the adoption and strengthening of safety codes 


as a sound basis for governmental safety action 
The report of the Committee on Recruitm: 
and Utilization emphasized the voluntary nati 


of the national manpower mobilization program 
The report endorsed the Office of Defense Man- 
power policy of “taking work to the worker,” |) 
the placement of prime and subcontracts in arcas 


with available labor supply, and recommen 
against such disruptive practices as labor pirating 
advertising and news stories encouraging turno 


and migration, and undue job hunting by workers, 
Broad policies were outlined for the effectiv: 
utilization of older workers, women, the har 


capped, and school-age youth. 
The report of the Committee on Training urge 


the expansion of apprentice training in skille 
trades where supplies are below par, and training 
of other workers to the highest level of skill in 
their occupations. 

The report of the Committee on National 
Labor Policies noted that ‘the experience Ol 
World War II showed that high productivity for 
production is best 
National and 


State labor policies which protect the health, 


both defense and civilian 
assured by the maintenance of 


incentives, and opportunities of workers,’ and 
urged adherence to established standards of labor 
legislation, except in emergency situations when 
temporary modifications may become necessary 
Resolutions were adopted by the conference 
requesting the U. S. Department of Labor to 
prepare a model safety and health code; com- 
mending the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor and endorsing its recommendations; 
reaffirming the principle of educational oppor- 
tunities for children, as embodied in the January 
1950 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; and urging State participation in International 


Labor Organization affairs. 


Department Wins Blood Donor Trophy 


The Department of Labor has been awarded a 
special trophy by the American Red Cross for 
leading the Federal Departments in proportional 
contribution to the Blood Donor Program. 

The presentation was made last month by Maj 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey in ceremonies in the Inter- 
departmental Auditorium. Under Secretary of 
Labor Michael J. Galvin accepted for the Depart- 
ment. 
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Crop Losses Avertedas Foreign Workers Supplement U. S. Labor 


Farm labor problems, although more difficult 
than in any previous postwar year, were solved 
this year without significant crop losses, according 
to field reports to the Department of Labor 

\ithough final figures for the year have not been 
tabulated, preliminary estimates indicate that the 
State employment services made more than 8 
million job placements of agricultural workers 
during the first 10 months of 1950. 

To supplement a short domestic farm worker 
supply, workers were brought into the United 
States from Mexico, the British West Indies, and 
Canada 

As has been the case for several years, the big 
bulk of foreign workers was brought into the 
United States from Mexico. Most of the Mexican 
workers contracted by American employers this 
year came in under the terms of the new inter- 
national migratory labor agreement with Mexico 
which was signed by Mexican and United States 
Governments on August 11. The latest reports 
150,000 nationals were 


show about Mexican 


recruited at migratory stations established in 
Mexico and transported to reception centers in the 
United States where they were hired by American 


farmers and growers. 
One in 65 From Abroad 
Although 


brought in this year than in recent years, the big 


more foreign farm workers were 
bulk of the job was done by domestic workers. At 
the season's peak, about 13 million workers, in- 
cluding the farmers and their families and hired 
seasonal workers, were engaged in farm work. Only 
about 1 in every 65 farm workers came from out- 
side the continental limits of the United States. 
Field reports demonstrate, however, that foreign 
farm workers played a highly important part in 
averting crop losses and in making it possible to 
meet farm labor demands at critical periods in the 
year. Mexican “braceros’’ were employed in 1951 
in 21 States. The largest numbers were employed 
in Texas, California, and Arkansas. Other States 
employing them include New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Ten- 
Kansas, 


hessee, Washington, Wyoming, lowa, 


Kentucky, and Indiana. Texas used the largest 


December 1951 


numbers of braceros—more than 45,000. Arkansas 


was second, employing more than 35,000, and 
California used the third largest number, mort 
than 31,000. The largest Mexican 


nationals were used in harvesting the cotton crop. 


number ol 


Substantial numbers were employed in producing 
and harvesting fruits and vegetables, including 


sugar beets. 
BES Foresaw Shortage 

At the beginning of the vear, the Farm Place- 
ment Service of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity estimated that the farm labor shortag: 
would run as high as 200,000 during the fall 
Shortages of cotton pickers were acute In late S p- 
tember and early October. Growers in the South- 
west in September almost tripled the number of 
out-of-State workers during the month, and foreign 
worker employment rose about 70 percent By the 
middle of November, however, some foreign work- 
ers were beginning to return to Mexico, and by the 
end of the month more than 13,000 had returned 

Every effort was made by the Labor Dx partment 
and its Bureau of Employment Security’s Farm 
Placement 
during the year. In instances where domestic 


Service to fill farm labor 


workers were unavailable, arrangements were mad 


More than 


13,000 residents of Puerto Rico also helped out in 


to bring in foreign workers promptly 


planting and harvesting crops in continental 
United States. 

Immediately after Congress passe d Publi Law 
No. 78 authorizing the bringing in of Mex 
nationals for farm work, the Labor Department 
cooperated with the State Dy partment and otl 
Federal agencies in the cle velopment of the new 
farm-labor pact with Mexico. This pact was s 
on August 11. In accordance with its terms, mi- 
gratory stations were established in Mexico whe 
Mexican nationals who desired to work 
United States were selected by the United States 
Employment Service for 
United States. The United States paid transporta- 


transportation to. the 


tion and subsistence costs for the Mexican workers 
to reception centers established along the (mer 
side of the border. Growers whose applications to 


employ Mexican workers had been approved con- 


tracted the workers at the reception centers 








agricultural machinery and tractors in- 


xperienced rapid growth during the past 


.} 


rs. It has been estimated that the amount of 


ical power and mac hinery on farms aoubled 
440-50 decade 
nerease resulted from high farm income 


i) labor shortage SO! fear ol shortages The 


mechanization has been an lnportant factor 


arge increase in output per worker in agri- 
during the past decade, the Department 
ors Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
rm employment declined by over a million, 
larm production increased more than 20 
betwee! 939 and 1949 


ment mm the “uyvrie ilt ral machinery and 


ndustry rose slowly just prior to and in 
part of World War I]. During the first 
the war a lary share of the industry’s fa 


converted to the production of military 


\ change in policy in late 1942 reversed the 


ack to the production of regular agri ultural 


products Which had been determined 


The trend in farming—fewer men, more machinery—has kept employment in the manufacture of agricultural equipment at a high level. 
Estimates indicate farmers will need even more equipment, like the harvester above, in 1952. 


Employment in Farm Machinery Industry Doubles Over Decade 


vital to the war food program. Production-worket 
employment rose from less than 90,000 in 1942 to 
125,000 in mid-1944, and remained at about this 
level until the end of the war. 

After a temporary drop in employment in the 
immediate postwar period, there was a rapid and 
steady increase in employment and the volume of 
production which leveled off after the first quartet 
of 1948. The production of agricultural machinery 
and tractors reached an all-time peak in 1948 when 
value of output was more than three times. thi 
1940 level 

Kmployment reached an all-time high of 158,000 
production workers in March 1948. This was more 
than double the number in 1940. After 3 years ol 
postwar output and with net farm income falling 
off after 1948, employment in the industry declined 
somewhat im 1949 

The downward trend ino employment was 
reversed at the beginning of 1950. Employment 
rose slowly during 1950 and the first half of 195! 


except for a temporary decline in the later part of 
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50 resulting from labor disputes in two large 
firms. Produetion-worker employment in the first 
7 months of 1951 was only slightly less than the 
highest level ever attained by the industry. 

Indications are that employment in the industry 
will remain near its present high level. A Nation- 
wide survey made by the Department of Agri- 
eulture indicates that farmers will need, in 1952, 
15 percent more farm machinery and 20 percent 
more replacement parts than they received in 1949 
n ‘ to meet the food and fiber requirements 


during the mobilization period. 

Despite the expected heavy demand for agri- 
culture machinerv and tractors, a cutback in 
production is anticipated as a result of the limita- 
tions on the use of steel and other basic materials 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. Decreasing 
employment, as a result of cutbacks in the produe- 
tion of farm machinery and tractors, will be offset 
by employment of workers in the production ol 
tanks, guns, and other military goods for which the 
industry already holds contracts. Output of mili- 
tary items by the industry is increasing but the 


large expansion is not expected until mid-1952 


Industry Is Concentrated 


Althou 


almost every State, production Is concentrated in 


gh there are farm-machinery plants in 


the Great Lakes area. Four States accounted for 
two-thirds of the total value of shipments of farm 
machimery and tractors in 1950. Illinois, the largest 
producer, had one-third of the total shipments in 
1950. Wisconsin, lowa, and Michigan are the next 
Inost important States and taken together provide 
one-third of the total output Other Important 
producing States include Indiana, Minnesota 
Kentucky, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
Earnings in agricultural mac hinery and tractor 
plants compare favorably with other manufactur- 
ing industries. In July 1951 production workers in 
plants primarily engaged in making tractors earned 
on the average $74.09 for a workweek of 40.4 
lours. Production workers in plants making othet 
farm machinery made $71.98 for a workweek of 
Hot hours. This compares to an average of 864.56 


iy Inanufacturme madustries in the same month 


_ 
- 


hourly earnings were SLSS ino tractor 


pian S1.75 a other agricultural machinery 


mud $1.60 for all manufacturing industries 


Dev er 195] 


Union Shop Favored 
In 4 Years of NLRB Polls 















































During the 4 years and 2 months in which th 
union-shop authorization poll was required, the 
National Labor Relations Board conducted 46,119 
such polls, the Board reports 

Negotiation of union-shop agreements was 
authorized by vote of the employees n 44.49 


these polls. This was 97.1 percent of those 


These figures Covel the period from A iwust 22 


1947, when the Taft-Hartley Act took eff 
October 22, 1951, the date « I Pres 
Truman approved Public Law 189 which repea 
the union-shop poll requirement. The act, how- 
ever, still requires unions making nion-sl 
contracts to obtain formal notice from the Bo 
that they have complied with the non-Communis 
affidavit and filing requirem nts of t It s 
provides for deauthorization | : 
whether or not emplovees wis! ' : 
authority of thei Dargaming rel I ; 
a contract 

In the 46,119 polls con at 342 
564 emplovees were eligib to vot () 2 
9.047.478 cast valid ballots ‘his was S4.S8 
ol those eligible Ballots in favo I ti lt SI 
was cast bv 5.071.978 emplovees ‘his was 0 
percent of those cast ne v lid ballots 44.0 
cent of thos eligibl to vo 

During the 1951 fis \ B 
>. 964 polls ana th Inlon-shop was 
5.799 or 96.6 percent. Bargaining agents wet ; 
authorized to negotiat inlon-sho} ” s 
covering a total of 1,585.88 Vees 

623.375 eligible to vote in the < 

Unions afliliated with tl Amer n | 
of Labor won 3,062 out of 3.202 polls 
participated. These votes gay y 
hevotiate Ultlon shop avi nents y 
of 509,484 emplovees 

Congress ol lr austria () ’ = i < 
won 1,976 polls out of the 2 Sin w 

cipated These vot Ss unve v Y 
linte unmion-shop agreements co Y 

162.209 emplovees 

Unathhated unions won 72 ~ 
un which thev participated. Thev w s 

wd to hevo it ’ = ~ 
i total of LISS emplovees 
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what will happen in labor 


in Januar} 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


GLASS 
Corning Glass Works—Intrastate, N. Y Flint Glass 
American Federation of Labor 
LAUNDRY 
Family & Wholesale Laundry Owners Association— New 
York, N. ¥ Clothing (CIO 
Hand Laundry Association—New York, N. ¥ Clothing 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Line Supp and Flatwork Association New York, 
N. } Clothing (CIO 
Primary MetaL WorkKING INDUSTRIES 
Allegha Ludlum Steel Corporation Interstate—Steel 
CLO 
American Locomotive Company—Dunkirk, N. Y.—Steel 
CIO 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Scintilla Magneto Divi- 
Sidney, N. ¥ Machinists (AFL 
Cor vlidated Western Stec Corporation Maywood, 
Calif Steel (CIO 
( ta Steel Corporatior Kokomo, Ind Steel 
ClO 
Ferro Machine and Foundry Company—Cleveland, Ohio— 
Steg ClO 
Spicer Manufacturing Division of Dana Corporation 
Pottstown, Pa Auto Workers (CIO 
l ersal Cyclops Steel Corporation—Bridgeville, Pa. 
~ CIO 
PRINTI PUBLISHIN¢ 
York Emy Printers Associa Ine Press- 
( AFI 
Reram Tra! 
\ I ( icago, I Tea ter AFI 
PeELEPHONI PELEGRAPH 
. ? England Telephone Co Intrastate, 
( ( ect t | I Pelephone Workers 
| ende 
I 1 of Labor Statistic 





































TEXTILI 


American Woolen Co., Ine Interstate—Textile (AFI 


TRANSPORTATION 


Motor Freight Association—Chicago, 


(AFL). 


Central 


Teamsters 


astern Massachusetts Street Railway Compa 
Intrastate, Mass.—Street (AFL). 
Motor Transportation Club and Local Cartage Firms 
Interstate—Teamsters (AFL). 
Central States Area (Over-the-Road Motor  Freig 
Agreement)—Teamsters (AFL). 
UTILITIES 


Philadelphia Gas Works Gas Works 


Ind.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Employee s Union 


Conference—Conventions 


Union Co 


New Haver 


12—Connecticut State Industrial 


Industrial 


January 
Congress of Organizations) 

Conn. 

Wholesale & 

Mass. 


Federation of 


January 28—Retail, Department Stor 


Union ClO Soston, 


January 28—American Labor Exec 


Council Meeting—Miami, Fla 


UNESCO To Meet in New York 


The Third 
Nations 


Organization will be held at 


of the Unite 
Scientific, and Cultura 
Hunter College i 
New York City from January 27 to 31 


National Conference 


Educational, 


The Conference, it is expected, will “assist 
group of (some 2,000) leaders, broadly representa- 
tive of American life, in finding ways to increas 
our understanding of and participation in work 
affairs, particularly through the United Nations 


and the Specialized Agencies.” 
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Some Current Publications 


Manpower and Partial Mobilization —Bureau of Employment Security. This 
is a Manpower study outlining the progress made in the achievement of defens 
goals and the effects of increased military expenditures upon manpower 
the Nation’s major labor markets. 56 pp. Free. 


Handbook of Labor Statisties, 1950 Edition Bureau of Labor Statistics Bullet 

No. 1016. The current Handbook brings together in a single place the major 
statistical findings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and related Government 
series, and is exclusively intended as a statistical source book 
(Now available only at the Government Printing Office, at the price listed 


Organization and Manage ment of Consumers’ ( cope arires B Ireau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1024. This bulletin is intended for the use of groups 


Wishing to organize cooperative buying clubs or consumers’ co 
associations on the Rochdale plan, and is a revision of two previous bulletins 
(Nos. 598 and 665). 99 pp 30 cents 

Work Injuries in the United States During LO49 Bureau of zwbor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1025 A collection of basic work-injurv data f of tl 


9 


major industries in the United States. 23 pp. 20 cents 


Employment, Education, and Earnings of American M PS Bur 

of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1027. This bulletu reports the I r nndings 
of a statistical analysis of information obtained by a questionnaire sur 

over 10,000 of the Nation’s leading scientists. 48 pp. 45 cents 

Use Wrenches the Safi Way Bureau of Labor Standards Bullet \ ts 
A useful booklet for the layman and the skilled worker on tl roy is 
wrenches. Illustrated. 12 pp. 10 cents 


Part-Time Jobs for Women.—Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 238. This 


is based on employer and employee interviews in 10 cities. S2 pp. 24 ts 
Single copes of Labor Department public ations I s $ S 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing 


Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of D 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ s 
money order made pavabl to the Treasurer of the | ted States 1 > 


intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 


early every month, reports and summarizes rhe | 
news about labor and government, for the . 
use of labor and management, in news 
30 
and international labor news c . 5 - 1 
s s W i aN a N 4 
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